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‘ TE a 5 xu AIRCRAFT: One of the production lines turning out 
HE de Havilland world enterprise embraces Mosquitoes, the world’s most versatile combat aircraft. 


every field of aeronautical engineering with 

factories strategically dispersed throughout 
Great Britain and the Dominions. After the war, 
this long-established Empire chain of research and 
production units will return to the development of 
aviation for the service of mankind. 


PROPELLERS : One of many factories producing blades 
for the de Havilland propellers supplied in vast quantities 
for every category of aircraft. 


ENGINES : Assembling de Havilland Gipsy engines, behind 
which, since many years before the war, most Royal Air 
Force and Dominion pilots have learned to f 


In the attack today — on the trade routes of the future 
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The World Copvright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United S 


tates of America. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1944. 


ST. PAUL’S BY GUN-FLASH: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GREAT METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL TAKEN BY THE LIGHT 
OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS FLASHING IN LONDON’S DEFENCE AGAINST THE LUFTWAFFE FIRE- RAISERS. 


A ee nr ‘ , 1a Cive .« ¢ ' r ’ 1's ke } 
tograph of Wren's impressive masterpiece, St. Paul's Cathedral, seen over Ludgate Circus 5 - ’ f London's d st nights 
an t bers, the only light used for the exposure being that of the flash f ack-ack guns pourir ip a vici barrage the path f the raider 
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UBLIC opinion has lately been perturbed by the 
question—brought to a head by the German 
military occupation of the historic Benedictine monas- 
tery at Monte Cassino—of whether inanimate artistic 
and historic treasures are to be regarded as of greater 
importance in battle than military objectives. This 
has led to a second question : whether they 
are to be regarded as of greater import- 
ance than human life. The two are 
actually distant and separate questions, 
though they have been curiously con- 
fused in the public mind. It goes with- 
out saying that it is utterly repugnant 
to the British people to have to destroy 
historic or artistic treasures in the course 
of battle. They are not a destructively- 
minded people and possess a long and high 
record of artistic achievement. In no 
country are historic treasures preserved 
with greater care or regarded with more 
veneration. It is true that during the past 
hundred years the artistic achievement of 
the British, temporarily obsessed by trade, 
money-making and science, has fallen un- 
usually low, except in literature and, more 
recently, in music. But it is difficult to 
any normal British soldier 
destroying a work of art or antiquity 
out of any wanton motive. Since recent 
events in Russia, it is all too easy to 
imagine a German soldier doing so, for 
all his talk about kultur. 


imagine 


War, however, is an activity which 
by its very nature overrides all other 
activities while it is in progress. It is 
a fight for existence, and when human 
beings are fighting for existence other 
considerations are apt to go to the wall. 
In a dog-fight in a drawing-room, the rival 
dogs do not mean to upset the table: 
it gets upset because in their complete preuccupation 
with their attempt to destroy one another every other 
consideration has become forgotten. It may be, of 
course, as in the more leisurely and less totalitarian 
wars of the past, that both sides tacitly agree to ex- 
clude certain inhumane and anti-social acts from their 
belligerent behaviour. It may also be that one side, 
as to-day, has gone to war to preserve some noble 
ideal such as civilisation, which certainly comprises 
great works of art like the Eternal City of Rome. 
Yet war by its very nature is a struggle for survival. 
The moment a combatant believes himself to be 
fighting for the very life of his country, he can spare 
thought for little else but the necessity of preserving 
her existence. Modern wars, with their all-embracing 
destructive power, quickly produce this result. That 
is why, as a people, we are so anxious to outlaw war 
and why we took such immense risks before the war 
to do so. 





The rival claims of military and other considera- 
tions—artistic, material, homan—can be measured by 
a very simple test. If there are certain acts which 
one combatant is resolved to abjure at all costs, the 
other has only to discover how such an act unresisted 
can give him victory to be sure of triumph. Thus 
if the Germans can be quite certain that the British 
will not under any circumstances use gas, they have 
only to employ it on a sufficiently large and con- 
tinuous scale to secure all their ends. Or, again, if 
they can be sure that under no circumstances will 
British troops fire on women and children, all they 
have to do to be sure of victory is to drive a woman 
or child in front of every Storm Trooper as he goes 
into action. In 1940 the Germans actually achieved 
a very considerable measure of success in France and 
Belgium by doing so. 


The same thing has happened over bombing. It 
was inconceivable that the British would ever initiate 
the aerial bombardment of industrial or other towns. 
But the moment the Germans, to achieve victory, 
began to destroy the cities of our Allies by this terrible 
instrument of war, we knew that we had only two 
alternatives: to retaliate in kind or to allow the 
(jermans to have their cruel will of all the world 


with all over the Azores. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Being an eminently practical people, we took the first 
course, and there is not a Bishop among us, however 
vigorously he may protest against the inhumanity of 
bombing (thereby voicing every normal British belief 
and instinct), who would not, had the ultimate respon- 
sibility been his, have taken exactly the same decision. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ OF MARCH 2, 1844. 





THE AZORES: THE CHURCH OF SANTA CRUZ, IN FLORES. 


“The Church of Santa Cruz, in Flores, presents a good specimen of the churches to be met 
No hamlet, however small, is without one of these fanes; 
are frequently seen on the mountain side with scarcely a single habitation near... . 

architecture of the churches is simple, and they are substantially built of lava, the only 


material to be found here.” 





“ The Valley of Waterfalls is situated on the eastern side of the 
island of Flores, and offers from the ocean some of the most 
beautiful scenery to be met with in this, the most picturesque 
island of the Azores. ... The tops of the mountains in this 
island are rarely free from clouds; whilst innumerable rills 


i valley .. . forming altogether a scene of striking sublimity.” 


The Germans having adopted as a weapon of war a 
kind of winged gun with a 500-mile range, we had to 
resort to a similar gun or be outranged and defeated. 
To leave the Germans the option of destroying our 


and they 
he 








side’s war factories and war workers while scrupulously 
refraining from destroying theirs would have given 
them ultimate victory as surely as cowardice in the 
field or a Bordeaux peace. One cannot fight cannon 
with bows and arrows or bombing fleets with 
howitzers. It is because they used the weapon of 
air bombardment that the Germans are 
to-day in Poland, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Yugoslavia and Greece. We have 
got to use the same weapon to get 
them out. 


Apply the test to works of art. By the 
argument of some enthusiasts the Germans 
have only to strip every picture gallery in 
Europe and send their soldiers into battle 
with masterpieces as shields to be sure of 
immunity from our bullets. They have 
only to put a gun in the Capitol or 
St. Peter’s to be able to fire on our men 
with utter impunity. No responsible man 
who is not a confessed pacifist could sup- 
port such a contention if he gave the 
matter serious thought. The truth of the 
matter is that those who argue in this way 
are merely proclaiming the intensity of 
their love of art, just as the anti-bombing 
Bishops are proclaiming the intensity of 
their love of humanity, without measuring 
the issues. The connoisseur does not really 
mean that he would sooner see the Fifth 
and Eighth Armies flung into the sea and 
destroyed than allow St. Peter’s to be 
damaged. If so, by the same token, he 
ought to have advocated surrender in 1940 
when St. Paul’s was in danger. The anti- 
bombing Bishop does not really mean that 
he would suffer the death and torture of 
another ten million Jews, Poles, Russians, 
Czechs and Norwegians sooner than take 
the lives of German non-combatants. If 





~80, why didn’t he advocate surrender in 1940, since 


by conniving at resistance he was condemning 
thousands of British non-combatants to death under 
a hail of bombs ? 


In other words, wherever in a war real military 
and- artistic considerations clash, the military will 
obviously prevail. If it is possible without giving 
material advantage to the enemy to spare works of 
art in this horrible orgy of world destruction, it is 
certain that we shall do so. But this presupposes 
that the enemy will co-operate with us in this pious 
act of avoidance—a supposition for which the recent 
past gives tragically little warrant. Everything points 
to the fact that it is the deliberate policy of the present 
German Government to wreak the maximum possible 
destruction on the population and wealth of the lands 
they have occupied, in order to steel a desperate German 
people to fight to the last man to stave off an otherwise 
inevitable vengeance. It is their last and most 
terrible instrument of publicity. 


As regards human life and art, there seem only two 
things to be said. First, that great art is obviously 
worth human life, or why do human beings give their 
lives to produce it ? What artist worthy of the name 
would spare himself to prolong his days at the expense 
of his masterpiece ? He will work till he drops to 
finish his handiwork, just as a woman will face death 
to bring a child into the world. No great work of art 
was ever made save by the sweat, sacrifice and life-blood 
of its creator. That is part of the law of existence. 
But a military commander—whether he be a General 
in charge of an army, a lieutenant with a platoon or 
a corporal with a section—is not engaged in creating 
a work of art. His first duty is to defeat the enemy ; 
his second to preserve, so far as is compatible with the 
first, the lives of his men. To expect him to do other- 
wise for any work of art, unless its defence is itself 
regarded as a military objective (like our own West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s in the blitz), is to ask him 
to failin hisduty. To be ready to die oneself in defence 
of St. Peter’s or the paintings of Michael Angelo is 
right and proper. To sacrifice to them the lives of 
men committed to one's charge for another purpose 
is manifestly not. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 9—MR. HERBERT MORRISON. 


AN Excrusive Portrait Stupy sy Y. Karsn, or Orrawa. 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR HOME AFFAIRS AND MINISTER OF HOME SECURITY SINCE 1940: THE RT. HON. MR. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P. 


The ninth in our series of portrait studies by Y. Karsh f Ottawa, is of the Home | Starting his career as an errand boy, then rising to be shop 
Secretary and Minister of Home Security, Mr. Herbert Morrison. He was M.P. | operator, and deputy newspaper-circulation manager, he became Minister of 


(Labour) for S. Hackney from 1923-24, from 1929-31, and since 1935. He is a J.P., in 
County of London, and was Alderman, L.C.C., Leader of the Council from 1934-4 Secretary and Minister of Home Security 


assistant, telephone 
Transport 
1929 and Minister of Supply in 1940 That same year he was appointed Home 
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; THE U.S. 2000 HEAVY-BOMBER ATTACK ON LEIPZIG, FEB. 20. DENSE SMOKE AND é 


PIN-POINT FLAMES MARK THE ME.IOQ COMPONENTS PLANT AT HEITERBLICK WORKS. 





SMOKE BILLOWS SKYWARDS FROM HITS ON THE RBRUNSWICK-NEUPETRITOR 
COMPONENT PLANT AT BRUNSWICK, MAJOR DAMAGE WAS INFLICTED ON 
AT LEAST SIX AIRCRAFT FACTORIES DURING THE RECORD-BREAKING KAILD. 


Leipzig, a city of 701,000, burned and bombed by a 2300-ton R.A.F. raid on 
February 20, in the night, was again hammered a few hours later by another 
whirlwind blow, when 2000 U.S.A. Fortresses, Liberators and fighters of the Eighth 
Army swarmed over Germany. It was the greatest as yet attack made, directed 
against fighter aircraft assembly plants and air-frame factories. Major-General 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Force, announced in Washington after 


2000-BOMBER DAY 
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RAID ON LEIPZIG AND BRUNSWICK. 
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A DEVASTATING ATTACK ON THE MOCKAU PLANT AT LEIPZIG, THE JUNKERS rf 
AND MESSERSCHMITT WORKS AND THE HANGARS OF THE AERODROME. 
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BRUNSWICK WILHELMTOR FACTORY, SHOWING BOMB-BURSTS AND A DIRECT HIT JZ 
' ON THE POWER STATION OF THE ME.I1I1Q COMPONENTS PLANT. THE U.S. FORCE 
CONSTITUTED A RECORD OF 2000 BOMBERS, 


it that 25 per cent. of Germany's fighter-'plane production had been knocked out. 
The Americans lost twenty-two bombers, with four fighters missing, but the enemy 
had sixty-one destroyed. Leipzig was the principal target, but also Brunswick 
(population 201,000), Gotha, Bernberg, Tutow and Oscherleben were attacked, all 
being centres for fighter assembly plants. The bombers numbered nearly 1,000, 
escorted by an even greater number of American and British fighters. 
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THE CRIPPLED CRUISER ‘‘GNEISENAU”: DECEMBER 1941 — OCTOBER § 1943. 
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z. THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER ‘“‘ GNEISENAU ” HOR J 
a PHOTOGRAPHED IN DRY-DOCK AT BREST IN DECEMBER I94I. SHE HAD SKULKED THERE i 
“ SINCE THE SPRING, UNDER CONSTANT ATTACK BY THE R.A.F. ~*~ - ATTACKED BY THE R.A.F AND MINED IN THE CHANNEI IN 


FEBRUARY 1942, THI *““GNEISENAU " LIMPED rO KIEL, WHERE THIs 
PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN A MONTH LATER. 
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3. FROM KIEL, THE ‘““GNEISENAU’’ WAS MOVED TO GDYNIA, WHERE THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN ra 
IN AUGUST 1942. IT SHOWS HER GUN TURRETS BEING DISMANTLED AND REMOVED. 5 
< 

















4- THREE MONTHS LATER, IN NOVEMBER 1942, THIS RECONNAISSANCE PICTURE SHOWED THE 
‘ GNEISENAU,” STILL AT GDYNIA, UNDER CAMOUFLAGE DESIGNED TO ALTER HEK APPEARANCE. 





ECENT air reconnaissance has shown the “ Gneisenau "'—sister-ship t> the ‘ Scharnhorst '’—still lying 
with her bows and gun turrets dismantled in the Polish port of Gdynia, no attempt having been made 
during the past eighteen months to repair the crippled German battle-cruiser. It was after a series of 
forays as commerce raiders in the Atlantic that the ‘‘ Scharnhorst ''—recently sunk by the Royal Navy 
and the “ Gneisenau" took refuge in the Atlantic port of Brest in the spring of 1941. On April 5 of that 
year the “ Gneisenau " emerged, but the following day a torpedo hit forced her back into the dry-docks 
The attack was carried out by a Beaufort pilot, Flying Officer Kenneth Campbell, who was awarded a post 
humous V.C. Nearly a year later, on February. 12, 1942. the “Scharnhorst " and the“ Gneisenau,” after 
continual battering by R.A.F. bombers, made their dash through the Channel, during which passage the 
** Gneisenau " was mined and received severe underwater damage. She limped into Kiel for repairs, but a 
few days later was hit by a heavy bomb during an attack on the German port, air photographs showing a 
large hole in her forward deck. It was shortly after this that the “ Gneisenau"’ was moved to Gdynia and 
the work of dismantling begun. As long ago as June 1942 three of the ship's guns were being dismantled, 
and for more than a year and a half she has been lying there in the same state, with only her camouflage 
altered from time to time It seems that the Germans have decided to cut their losses and write the 
“Gneisenau ” off the active list, her sister-ship having been already “ written off’ by the Royal Navy 10 ALTER HER OUTLINE AT THE STERN. SHE IS STILL DISMANTLED 





5. AFTER NEARLY A YEAR HAD PASSED, THE GNEISENAU " WAS STILI 
AT CDYNIA., THIS PICTURE, TAKEN IN OCTOBER 194}, SHOWS ATTEMPTS 
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“A “NATURALISTIC” NOVEL OF OUTSTANDING MERIT. 
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“SO LITTLE TIME”: By JOHN P. MARQUAND.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


— ** naturalistic ” novel, I was informed by a Russian 

twenty years ago, is out of date. He was talking 
about the novels of Arnold Bennett, and said that that 
sort of thing had been exhausted by the French long ago, 
and that the English were lumbering in the rear. I did not 
argue with the man, albeit intelligent to the verge of 
mania, because he was obsessed by the idea of evolution 
and had lost the anchors of the permanent conditions of 
our life: birth, youth, maturity, old age, death, food, 
sleep, love, reproduction, and the background of wonder 
as to whence and whither even the wildest of theorists 
and profoundest of philosophers have come and are going. 
I did not suggest that Defoe was a naturalistic novelist 
before any Frenchman; I did not even say that, so far 
as I was concerned, I cared not how a book could be defined 
so long as it could interest, inspire, excite, amuse or move 
me, and that I could turn with ease from ‘‘ Vanity Fair ” 
to ‘“‘ Moby Dick,” from Trollope to ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” 
Had I done so, I should have been informed that all I cared 
about was viewx jeu, though good enough for its day, and 
that even love-poetry must evolve in consonance with 
the march of science, and that Freud and Marx 
had “ changed all that.” So I shut up. 


** Now, where on earth were we-before we broke back 
from to-day?” But, irritating though the method some- 
times is, the cumulative effect, when one has finished the 
book, justifiés it. One has seen as much of the American 
panorama as could be got within the covers of a single 
novel, and the development of sensitive and thinking man’s 
life and thought, and of his reactions towards his confusing 
environment, and of the slow movement of the vast 
United States with regard to external affairs. One has also 
had a convincing picture of a so-so domestic life with a rich, 
well-meaning, affectionate, Philistine wife ; and the glimpse 
of a finer relationship with an actress, with whom a few 
poetic weeks are spent on the outskirts of Hollywood. One has 
also read a good deal of efficient, rather monotonous prose, 
lifted here and there to a higher plane by a sense of beauty 
and things beyond ; a good many witty and sympathetically 
ironic observations of life ; and some high-spirited waggery. 


It is a tribute to the book that the reader, after enjoying 
its 450 pages of small print, looks for the flaws. In a major 
way there are few: the picture to me, with a casual know- 
ledge of his American scenes and people and a closer 
knowledge of his European themes, is cqnvincing. He falls 


that complex 
part of the world, 
once growling at 
me: “I should 
like to write a 
book called: ‘ In- 
side Gunther.’” 
Some of them 
tend tothink 
that they can 
learn all the his- 
tory of a country MR. JOHN 
in a week by 
staying in a good 
hotel, seeing a 
few other journa- 
lists and_ local 
left- wingers, and 
reading news- 
papers in their 
own tongues. 
Some of them 
assume familiarity with the great simply because the 
great have to give 


PHILLIPS 
AUTHOR OF “SO LITTLE TIME,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 


MARQUAND, 


Hailed by many critics as the major 
American novelist writing to-day, Mr. Mar- 
quand was educated at Harvard University. 
His publications include ‘‘ Unspeakable 
Gent!lemen’’; ‘“‘No Hero”; ‘“ The Late 
George Apley’’; ‘Wickford Point”; 
“‘H. H. Pulman, Esouire”; “ Best laugh, 
Mr. Moto,” etc. 
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personality. 


His subject is the 
last thirty years as 
seen through the eyes 
and the experiences 
of a thoughtful 
American, of humble 
small-town extraction, with a Harvard education, 
with an Air Force experience in the last war, and with 
a successful career as “ play-doctor”’ between the wars. 
There are two main fields of observation: America and 
the World; and, in a quite legitimate and artistic way, 
all the conflicting opinions in America about America’s 
participation in “* European conflicts "" come out in natural 
meditations and actions on the part of the central character 
and his friends and acquaintances. The technique might 
have bewildered Mr. Marquand’s naturalistic predecessors, 
although Conrad and Henry James would have under- 
stood it. We get the hero's past life through a series of 
cinematographic “ filash-backs " which are by no means 
hurried ; which are, in fact, so leisurely that sometimes, 
at the end of a chapter, one rubs one's eyes and wonders : 


the Eniwetok Atoll, and Truk. They 





*"So Little Time,” 
108, 6d.) 


By John P. Marquand. (Robert Hale- 


MARIANNA ISLANDS CENTRE, HEAVILY BOMBED BY THE U.S. 


The American task force in the Pacific, by striking at Saipan and Tinian, in the Marianna group, north of Guam (the U.S. base captured by the 
Japanese soon after war was declared), offers a formidable challenge to the enemy. 
raided these two islands. They lie in the innermost ring of Japan’s island defences, only 1400 miles south of Tokyo, 1000 miles nearer Tokyo than 
In just over three weeks American task forces in strength have attacked the Marshalls, 


is Truk, and only 1500 miles from the Philippine Islands. 
the Pacific from 


have been sailing at will over the whole expanse of 
threaten Japan’s communications, and have cut off supplies to the enemy garrisons in New Guinea, Rabaul, and Bougainvilie. 


(Map reproduced by Courtesy of the National Geographic Society, Washington.) 


down, I think, in things capable of correction. His man 
is not a man who would easily leave his wife and family ‘ 
but his wife (who is well off) is such a bore, and his mistress 
is so noble and understanding, that I cannot believe Jeffrey 
Wilson would have gone back to his wife, having found 
** Mananna,”’ on the slight excuse of his not having written 
a play great enough to justify a permanent breach. And, 
where so much is so accurate (every piece of furniture is 
carefully described), it is a shock to find chunks of satire 
with which Mr. Sinclair Lewis could “ get away "’ in a book 
all on the same level, in a novel elsewhere so carefully and 
quietly truthful. Mr. Marquand’s chief butt (though 
affectionately lampooned). is one of these world-covering 
American journalists—-Walter Newcombe, author of 
“World Assignment.” 


Well, they are a numerous tribe, and many of them 
have their drawbacks. I remember a Central European, from 


TASK FORCE. 


On February 22, several hundred ‘planes from a carrier task force 


about it now. What 
are you looking for 


now?’ 
“Walter was 
the Aleutians to the Solomons. They rege through 
*** Those nylon 
stockings,’ Walter 


said. ‘I just wanted to be sure that I had them in 
for Mei.’ 

*** My God,’ Mrs. Newcombe said, ‘ since when did you 
start in giving her stockings.’ ” 


That is good enough; but the man is made such 
a half-wit that he couldn't have got a job on the 
smallest paper; ‘* Merton of the Movies” was a sage 
compared with him, 


But it is mainly a thoughtful and moving book; and 
anyone who reads the pages in which Wilson contemplates 
the departure of his boy for one more dreadful scene of 
carnage in Europe may well look with clearer eyes at the 
American boys who are now wandering about our streets 
and countrysides, prepared to be sent they know not where 
in this ancient, cunning and tormented Old World and 
wanting to get home to their own places and their girls. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY: THE RUINED 
CASSINO MONASTERY FROM THE AIR. 























THE BOMBARDMENT OF MONTE CASSINO BENEDICTINE MONASTERY: AFTER U.S. FORTRESSES A LOW-LEVEL RECONNAISSANCE VIEW OF THE ILL-FATED MONASTERY AFTER 
HAD DROPPED BOMBS HEAVY ARTILLERY ATTACKED THE THICK WALLS. THE BOMBING RAID, WHICH SHOWS IT ALMOST COMPLETELY DESTROYED. 














ee 





ly GENERAL ALEXANDER VISITS BATTLE-SCARRED ANZIO, WEARING A 240-MM. (9°5) LONG-RANGE GUN TOWED INTO POSITION ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT AT CASSINO, PRIOR 
a A SPECIAL TYPE OF TOP-BOOT, MADE BY A CYPRUS BOOTMAKER. TO HEAVY BOMBARDMENT. THE TOWN AND MONASTERY ARE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 

















2S WITH THE FIFTH ARMY NORTH OF THE GARIGLIANO RIVER: ON THE APPROACHES AT A FORWARD PATROL PETROL ** EXCHANGE" ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT 
of TO ALLIED POSITIONS NAMES OF WELL-KNOWN TOWNS AND STREETS ARE BORROWED. THE INCORRIGIBLE BRITISH TOMMY HAS HIS LITTLE JOKE WITH A NOTICE BOARD 


The continuance of shockingly bad weather, which has badly belied Italy's fame of bombardment were coming through the British lines, having survived in strange hiding 
“e being at least generous in climatic matters, has consistently precluded operations places, dirty, unkempt, the women left to carry such poor possessions as they 
id since Kesselring suffered his second heavy defeat ten days ago, in which the treasured as well as the babies. The picture of General Alexander touring the front 
Grenadier Guards and the U.S. Third Division greatly distinguished themselves by at Anzio shows the Commander-in-Chief wearing an unusual type of top-boot, which 
holding on to their posts, the enemy general's attempt to overrun them by sheer is identical with those worn by peasants on the Cyprus plains for centuries They 
weight of numbers having led to severe losses of Germans. In the Garigliano River were originally designed as a safeguard against snakes as well as wet The . boots 
area, clouds curtained the mountains, and rivers which have been swept into flood were specially made for the General, when he visited Cyprus, by a bootmaker in 
threaten the fragile bridges across the river. Meanwhile the Germans still hang Nicosia, who still exhibits a sketch of his foot proudly displayed in his window 
n precariously to a part of Cassino town. Italian peasants who lived under its The high spirits of the troops are seen in their jocular name-places 
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A MAP SHOWING THE FOUR PRINCIPAL PERIODS ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE FROM MARCH, 1943 TO DATE (EXCEEDING 500 M 


THE TOTAL ADVANCE WESTWARDS SINCE NOVEMBER, 


The next week or two may prove decisive for the Russian winter offensive, in view 


of the northern movements which before this issue is published will have probably 
led to the fall of Pskov, where at this moment a battle on the ice of Lake Peipus 
appears to indicate that they can cross the lake, when momentous consequences 
may follow, including Finland cut off from Germany and the Pskov line turned. 
Our map, specially prepared, offers a comprehensive explanation of the great opera- 
tions on the Russian front, and as the symbols show, outlines the limit of German 
advance to December 6, 1941, the second limit to November 18, 1942, the Russian 


ILES IN ITS WIDEST BREADTH), SHOWN WITH A TINT. 


1942 COVERS 1200 MILES FROM THE CAUCASUS. 


front in March, 1943, and the present advance to February 27 this year, the dates 
selected being the most critical periods on this front. The great expanse of territory 


recovered 
this winte 


from March, 1943, to date by our Allies is shown with a tint. How far 
r will benefit the Red Army is a knotty problem. In 1942 the Russian 


offensive proceeded in the Lake Ilmen region until the end of March; in 1943 on 
the Central Front it ended about March 22, followed by a long lull; this year's 
erratic weather, from being exceptionally mild has hardened If the winter lasts 


into April 


anything may happen. 


——EE a 


ee 
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RUSSIA’S LEADING GENERALS IN THE FIELD: COMMANDERS ON THE FRONTS. 



























ORDER OF SUVOROV, C.-IN-C, 
HE RECENTLY CAPTURED 
24 STORMED KRIVOI ROG, 











GENERAL MALINOVSKY, 
THIRD UKRAINIAN ARMY. 
NIKOPOL, AND ON FEBRUARY 
























ee 

GENERAL NICOLAI VATUTIN, C.-IN-C, FIRST UKRAINIAN 

ARMY, AWARDED THE MILITARY ORDER OF SUVOROV, 
THE REP ARMY HERO WHO CAPTURED KIEV. 











ORDER OF SUVOROV, C.-IN-C. 
HIS LATEST VICTORY WAS 
GERMAN EIGHTH ARMY. 


MARSHAL IVAN KONIEV, 
SECOND UKRAINIAN ARMY. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
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GENERAL P. I. TOLBUKHIN, ORDER OF SUVOROV, 
C,-IN-C. FOURTH UKRAINIAN ARMY, VICTOR OF 4 
TAGANROG AND MELITOPOI. ; 








—— 
ORDER OF SUVOROV, 
NOVGOROD, 











GOVOROV, ORDER OF SUVOROV, C.-IN-C, 
RELIEVED LENINGRAD, ENTERED 
PSKOV. 






GENERAL L. A. 
LENINGRAD FRONT. 
ESTONIA, AND HAS ADVANCED ON 








MERETSKOV, 
FRONT. HE CAPTURED 
AND IS ATTACKING PSKOV, 





% GENERAL K. A. 
C.-IN-C, VOLKOV 
THEN STARAYA RUSSA, 


a LOLOL AL AAA 


























SUVOROS ( 





ROKOSSOVSKY, ORDER OF 
FRONT: CONQUERO!) 





GENERAL K. K. 
C.-IN-C, FIRST WHITE RUSSIAN 
OF ROGACHEV, OPENING THE ROAD TO MINSK, / 








ORDER OF SUVOROV, C.-IN-C. SECOND 
BALTIC FRONT, PROMINENT IN THE CAPTURE OF OREL 


AND BYELGOROD., HE RECENTLY TOOK DNO 3 
a> 


GENERAL POPOV, 






C.-IN-C. ON THE FIRSI 
SUCCESSFUL 





BAGRAMYAN, 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


GENERAL IVAN 
AND FACES THE FINNS. rH 
4 


BALTIC FRONT. 
OFFENSIVE AT NEVEL, 


| such as the world has never 


The nine leading generals of the Red Army above, are responsible, under Marshal 

Stalin himself, for the spectacular recovery and advance against the German armies, perfect co-ordination between 
rolling back the tidal wave of the enemy advance which reached its high-water mark brilliant victories by superior strategy, from the recapture of Stalingrad onward 
the enemy has been thrown map on the opposite page shows the milestones in the titanic struggle, in which Russian 
proved strategic superiority over the German 


on November 18, 1942 From that date to the present, 
back westwards for about 1200 miles, and in the urse of stupendous battles 


has shown the most 
led to a series of 
Our 


before witnessed the vast front 
the various commanders and has 


generalship has 
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HE Russian offensive in the _ north, 
which began with the liberation of 
Leningrad, has been one of the most successful 
and one of the swiftest in its results of any 
yet launched by our allies. The powerful 
German defensive lines down to Lake Ilmen 
have been rolled up by attack from the 
north, and a vast area between Lakes Ilmen 
and Peipus has already been cleared. At 
present the Germans are engaged in a large- 
scale retreat. Having lost their buttress of Lake Ilmen, 
they have found nothing to hold on to in that region. 
They fought hard in defence of Dno, but this was manifestly 
only a rearguard action. Further west the Russians have 
been pressing towards Pskov, both from the north-east, 
down the road from Luga, and from the north, down the 
road from Narva, which for many miles skirts the shore 
of Lake Peipus. South of Lake Ilmen the fortified line 
of the Lovat is being subjected to the same process of 
rolling-up, and a long section of it has become untenable. 
The full rigour of winter has returned to this area, so that 
manoeuvre in the open has become easier. It is difficult 
to estimate what are the German intentions and hopes 
in this northern part of the theatre. It is probable that 
the enemy will try to cling to the Narva line, and possibly 
that he will also endeavour to hold on to Pskov, at least 
for the time being; but south of Lake Ilmen his retreat 
must inevitably extend. He would 
be a bold man who would prophesy 
where the front will run by the 
end of March, or even by the middle 
of the month, but I am on safe 
ground in forecasting considerable 
further changes in it. 

While these events have been in 
progress the Russians have returned 
to the attack on the central front, 
and have launched a strong offensive, 
or series of offensives, between the 
Dvina and the Pripet. The story 
came out in a manner which is by 
now familiar. The Germans announced 
strong attacks on this front, talked 
of occasional “infiltrations,” and 
announced that they had been either 
‘** sealed ”’ or obliterated by counter- 
attacks. As matters evidently grew 
more serious, they spoke of * heavy 
defensive battles.’”” The Russians 
remained silent at first, and then 
announced the capture of Rogachev. 
This was followed by considerable 
gains west of the Upper Dnieper. Then 
the Germans stated that they had 
abandoned Vitebsk, though, to begin with, they said nothing 
on the subject to their home public. It then became clear 
that three important railway centres, through which pass 





THE TRAPPED EIGHTH ARMY AT KORSUN-SHEVCHENKOVSKY : 
WATCHING 


ROTMISTROV OF THE “TANK FORCES 
BETWEEN HIS TANKS AND GERMAN TRAPPED 


GENERAL 


all the supplies and reinforcements for this part of the front 
Orsha, Mogilev and Bobruisk—were in danger. It also 
seemed probable that if they fell the enemy would be 
compelled to withdraw towards Polotsk, in the north, and 
Minsk, in the south. A line from Pskov to Polotsk would 
certainly shorten the German front considerably, but 
there is no certainty that the enemy could maintain even 
that. And if the Russians should crack the Narva front, 
the whole thing would collapse and there would be no 
further possibility of holding Estonia or maintaining any 
foothold on the southern shore of the Gulf of Riga. 

To turn for a moment to a political question, these 
Russian successes have had the effect of rendering Germany's 
hold upon Finland precarious. At the same time, the 
Finns have shown a strong desire to escape from the war. 
Preliminary negotiations have taken place. If it were 
a matter of Russia and Finland alone, a settlement would 
probably not be very difficult. But this is by no means 
the case, because there is still a strong German force in 
Finland. In order to reach peace the Finns must induce 
this force to depart, which it is probably still in a position 
to do, or disarm it themselves, or permit Russian forces 
to enter Finland for the purpose. Obviously, neither the 
second nor the third alternative would be welcome to 
Finland, while the Russians might not consent to her 
facilitating the withdrawal of an army which they would 
prefer to see interned or in some other way prevented from 
taking any further part in the war. Amid much that is 


THE 


THE FINAL DESTRUCTION OF TEN GERMAN DIVISIONS AT KORSUN: 
KORSUN-SHEVCHENKOVSKY AWAITING THE SIGNAL TO CRUSH THE TRAPPED EIGHTH ARMY. 


The brilliant generalship of Marshal Koniev on the Second Ukrainian Front led to the locking-up of ten divisions and 
one motorised brigade in the Kanev pocket, south of Kiev. c 
Korsun-Shevchenkovsky, the base and H.Q. of the German Eighth Army, and a third from the north-east drove in 
another wedge. Gradually the enemy, consisting of the 57th, 82nd, 88th, ; i 
Divisions, the 213th Security, and S.S. Viking Tank Divisions, with the S.S. Walonia motorised brigade, were squeezed 
into a narrow area, without supplies or ammunition. Refusing Koniev’s offer of generous treatment if surrendering, 
over 70,000 of the enemy died or were taken prisoner. The Corps , 

suicide. In addition, Manstein, the German C.-in-C., lost thousands more in attempting their rescue. 


TROOPS, in the very 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


vague, it is perfectly clear that Germany will try to pre- 
serve this army at all costs. Finland may not have to 
fear Russian invasion at present if she remains in the war, 
because comparatively little remains of the winter season 
and the spring is not suitable for campaigning in this 
country. But it is clear that if she continues to stand 
with Russia’s enemy she will be subjected to increasingly 
heavy air attack. If the Germans should be compelled 
to withdraw from Estonia there might also be landings on 
Finland’s southern coast. It is likely, therefore, that the 


negotiations will prove very troublesome, even if Finland, 
on her side, is most anxious to come to terms, and Russia, 
on hers, is prepared to offer reasonably good conditions. 
On the other hand, Germany might decide upon evacuation 
independently of Finnish action. 

Since the capture of Krivoi Rog by the Russians there 
has been little change in the southern front. 


Yet I feel 





convinced that here the pause is but momentary, and that, 
weather permitting, we shall shortly witness a resumption 
of Russian progress towards the Bug. A short while ago 
this country was deep in mud. Since 
then there have been heavy falls of snow, 
which at least permits the movement of 
light transport, especially on  sleighs, 
with which the Russians are well provided. 
It is improbable that there will be a 
return of severe weather here as there 
has been in the north. The climate of 
the Ukraine is quite different, and spring 
normally comes six weeks earlier. At the 
worst, the conditions of last March, when 
the Russian transport was bogged and 
Kharkov was lost, might return. If they 
did, I do not think we should see a similar 
German reaction on this occasion, because 
the enemy has so much more to do with 
his reserves than 
this time last 
year. We might, 
however, see a 
long _ hold-up, 
such as followed 
the loss of 
Kharkov last 
March, Other- 
wise, the Rus- 
sian tide will 
THE RUSSIAN roll forward 
THE BATTLE once again, and 


near future. 
The enemy no longer has_ the 
power to stop it, though he is 
generally able to save himself from 
being engulfed by it. Meanwhile, 
Kerch has not been mentioned for 
some time. The Russian beachhead 
is still apparently small, and the 
Russians have been no more able 
to issue forth from it than the 
British and Americans from the 
beachhead at Anzio. 

The Red Army is rolling the 
invaders steadily, and at times 
even rapidly, out of Russian territory. It is subjecting 
them to constant heavy wastage. Occasionally, as in 
the Kanev trap, it is inflicting upon them losses on 
a scale meriting a stronger term than wastage. But it 
is rolling them back rather than rolling over them. The 
German armies are suffering from severe attrition, but they 
are at present in no danger of destruction. It is extra- 
ordinarily difficult in these open spaces, where there are 
so few geographical features to influence strategy, to beat 
an enemy by annihilation following envelopment. The 
Germans gained some great successes of envelopment in 
1941, but they would not have been so outstanding had 
the Russians been as well led and armed and as experienced 
as they are to-day. At Stalingrad, and again at Kanev, 
the Russians surrounded and destroyed German armies, 


GREAT WORLD WAR: 
IN RUSSIA—THE RECEDING TIDE. 


SOVIET TANK TROOPS APPROACHING 


On February 10 two Red Army columns, headed for 
112th, 167th, 168th ard 332nd Infantry 


General, Eleventh Army, Stemmermann, committed 
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but the Germans contributed to these 
disasters by their own imprudence. The 
only means of destroying a hostile army in 
Russia under modern conditions is pace, and 
that is just what it is so difficult for the 
opposing armies to attain. We think of 
tactical and technical improvements in the 
course of a long series of campaigns as 
natural, and they do doubtless take place. 
But there may also be some deterioration 
when whole nations are in arms, when all their resources 
are devoted to war, and when in certain respects wastage 
overtakes production. : 

It is notorious that this has happened to the German - 
armies, where the wastage suffered in Russia has been 
increased by that in the Mediterranean and the bombing 
offensive against war industry. But Russia has not been 
immune from heavy wastage also. She is far ahead of 
Germany in the quantity of the essential weapons of war— 
small arms, artillery, tanks and aircraft—within the 
theatre of war. But the effort to keep up this superiority 
has been severe. Even with the aid of the Allies in trans- 
port, a department in which assistance has been greatest, 
her armies are not mechanised to anything like the extent 
which the Germans had achieved at the time of the invasion. 
The Germans have since been compelled to go back to 
horse transport in some formations previously fully 
mechanised. The Russians have 
never got away from it, and may 
even have had to adopt it to a 
greater extent than before. Such 
conditions tend to bring about a 
lower rather than a higher technique. 
There have been certain promising 
Russian operations which have not 
resulted in the full success expected. 
The Germans have disengaged and 
avoided the envelopment which ap- 
peared inevitable. I myself from 
time to time commented upon their 
skill in so doing. But there has 
probably been another factor at 
work : the inability of the Russians 
to follow up their successes through 
lack of mobility. If it is not 
possible to provide mechanised in- 
fantry divisions to follow up flanking 
or enveloping movements carried 
out by armoured formations, the 
adversary will often find a means 
of escape. 

This does not detract from the 
skill and resolution of the Red Army ; 
in fact, the contrary is thecase. But 
it does make it more probable that, if the Germans are 
expelled from the last acre of Russian soil, including in 
that term the Baltic republics, they will go out a mere 
shadow of what they once were, but still as a powerful 
and relatively well-equipped army in being. I may prove 
wrong in this estimate. The Russians may cut the German 
armies in twain by a drive to the Carpathians, but that is 
how I envisage the future of the eastern campaigns. If it 
takes that course it will create more problems for the future 
subjugation of Germany. That the Russians will rest 
content with clearing their frontiers I do not for a moment 
expect. They must make sure of the future; they must 
obtain such a victory as will enable them to set about the 
tasks of reconstruction in security. This means that they 
must persist until they can impose such a peace upon 
Germany as will guarantee them against future trouble. 
But even when they are forced back inside their own 
frontiers, the Germans are likely, in my opinion, to possess 
a strong army, and that would be a very valuable asset. 





ON GENERAL VATUTIN’S FIRST UKRAINIAN FRONT: RED ARMY MORTARS IN ACTION 
WITH COVER. 


HIS FRONT STRETCHES FROM ROVNA TO ZMERINKA, 


It is, however, no good trying to extend this speculation 
too far. Political considerations are then likely to inter- 
vene on the German side, creating a new situation which 
none of us can possibly now foresee. Though the Nazi 
party, with its strong armed backing, still dominates 
Germany, there are three other factors which even the 
Nazis have never been able to disregard: the army itself 
and its generally aristocratic professional leaders, the world 
of affairs and the democratic movement. The last-named 
is the most helpless of the three, but it possesses 
potential power. These conflicting interests might create 
turmoil in Germany if the Russians were to cross the 
frontiers. We cannot estimate what would then be 
the military situation, because we cannot foresee what 
would be the internal state of the country. 
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MARSHAL TITO, WHO COMMANDS AN ARMY OF 250,000 YUGOSLAV PARTISANS. 


From A PAINTING BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR PAN. 


“THE PARTISANS HAVE FOUND AN OUTSTANDING LEADER, GLORIOUS IN THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM.’’—Mr. Churchill. 


* For a long time past I have taken a particular interest in Marshal Tito’s move- 
ment, and have tried, and am trying, by every means to bring him help.’’ Thus 
spoke Mr. Churchill of the man whose Partisan Army of 250,000 is holding down 
twenty German divisions in Yugoslavia and inflicting on them grievous injury. 
Marshal Tito—formerly Josip Broz, the working man from Croatia—was born in a 
poor man’s home in the Zagorje, a mountainous district near Zagreb, in 1890, of 
a Croat father and a Czech mother. In 1914 he was sent to the Russian front, 
but his sympathies lay over the line, and in 1915, in common with many thousands 
of Slavonic Austrian soldiers, he deserted to the Russians. After the 1917 revo- 
lution, he fought three years in the Red Army, eventually returning home in 1921. 
Later, he became a Croat labour leader, his trade union, the metal workers’, being 


one with the most radical tendencies. In 1923, in fact, Broz was sentenced to 
five years’ hard labour on a charge of Communist conspiracy. After his release, 
he disappeared for seven years, reappearing under the name of Tito to play a 
valiant part as a leader and organiser of the International Brigade during the 
Spanish civil war, in which he was in charge of the underground traffic through 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland and France, by which thousands of volunteers travelled 
to the Spanish front. Now he has emerged as one of the outstanding figures 
of the Second World War. An ardent internationalist, he fights first for the libera 
tion of Yugoslavia, but always with the slogan: ** Freedom for all peoples! Death 
to Fascism!" The limelight has never fallen on his private life, but it is known 
that he is married and has two young sons 
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PICTURES FROM YUGOSLAVIA OF THE MEN 
WHOM MR. CHURCHILL PRAISED. 
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A GERMAN INFANTRY UNIT, BATTLING AGAINST MARSHAL TITO’S ARMY, 


7 MEN AND WOMEN OF MARSHAL TITO’S ARMY OF PARTISANS, PRAISED BY MR. CHURCHILL IN HIS 
: CROSSING MOUNTAIN COUNTRY IN BOSNIA, SEARCHING FOR PARTISANS. 


RECENT REVIEW OF THE WAR, MARCHING THROUGH THE LIBERATED TOWN OF TUSLA,. 











UR pictures of the 
patriots of Yugo- 
slavia who compfise some 
of the units of Marshal 
Tito’s Partisan Army show 
the type of soldier and 
country in an area of 
perhaps 800 miles from 
north to south and nearly 
400 miles from east to 
west, where, as Mr. Churchill 
put it in his review of the 
war in the House of Com- 
mons on February 22, “a 
magnificent resistance to 
the German invaders is in 
full and violet progress.” 
This army of Partisans, 
the Prime Minister pointed 
out, is at the present time 
engaging no fewer than 
twenty German divisions 
in the Balkans. But in 
spite of this, and in spite 
of the ‘ ferocious and mur- 
derous cruelties and reprisals 
perpetrated by the Germans 
against hostages and village 
populations,’ the valiant 
Partisans have the upper 
hand. Dealing with the 
earlier guerilla bands 
formed under General 
Mihailovitch, Mr. Churchill 
said that the General 
‘drifted gradually into a 
position where some of his 
commanders made accom- 
modations with the Italian 
and German troops : 
doing nothing or very little 
against the enemy. How- 
ever,”’ Mr. Churchill went 


on, ‘'a new and far more A 
formidable champion ap- \ GERMAN ARTILLERY COLUMN IN THE MOUNTAINS OF DALMATIA, 


UG AVL b ‘ING 1 NEW P : N q 1G f-EP SNOW, 
peared on the scene. In YUGOSLAVIA, MOVING TO NEW POSITION THROUGH DEEP SN 
(Continued opposite x THEY ARE CONTINUALLY HARRIED BY THE PARTISANS, 






































7 YUGOSLAVIAN PATRIOTS CROSSING ONE OF THE MANY MOUNTAIN LAKES OF THEIR HOME ®% } SOME OF MARSHAL TITO’S YUGOSLAV PARTISANS ADDRESSING THE INAUGURATION © 
PARTISAN BRIGADE, IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ALBANIA. ; ; PA 


‘ COUNTRY, WITH THE FLAG OF MARSHAL TITO'’S PARTISAN ARMY FLYING REFORE THE MAST.” { MEETING OF THE FIRST ; 
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am) | ~ ~ | UNITS OF MARSHAL TITO’S PARTISAN ARMY 
AT WAR WITH THE GERMANS. 
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IN CROATIA, MAKING THEIR WAY TO THE SAFETY OF THE FORESTS, BEFORE 
AN APPROACHING.GERMAN FORCE, 


RESIDENTS OF KORDUN, 
A BATTLE DEVELOPS BETWEEN THE PARTISANS AND 


‘““MARKO ORESKOVIC’’ BATTALION OF THE FIRST LIKA BRIGADE, 
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Continued] 

the autumn of 1941, Marshal 
Tito’s Partisans began a 
wild and furious war for 
existence against the Ger- 
mans . . . soon they began 
to inflict heavy injuries on 
the Germans and became 
masters of wide regions." 
The Prime Minister then 
revealed that at the present 
moment Marshal Tito has 
with him an army of more 
than 250,000 men, with 
large quantities of arms 
taken from the enemy, 
and that around and within 
these heroic forces a national 
and unifying movement has 
developed. Mr. Churchill 
also referred to the presence 
at Marshal Tito’s head- 
quarters for eight months of 
Lieut.-Col. Deakin, D.S.O., 
who entered the country 
by parachute, and to a 
later and larger mission 
under Brigadier Maclean. 
(Four days after the Prime 
Minister's speech, it was 
revealed that his thirty-two- 
years-old son, Capt. Ran- 
dolph Churchill, was also 
with Marshal Tito, having 
presumably been dropped 
at the Marshal's _head- 
quarters by parachute.) 
Mr. Churchill also assured 
the House that every effort 
would be made to aid and 
sustain Marshal Tito, whom 
he described as ‘an out 
standing leader, glorious in 
the fight for freedom."" (A 
WITH THE MOUNTAINS OF YUGOSLAVIA IN THE BACKGROUND, . portrait of Marshal Tito 
PARTISANS OF THE SECOND SERBIAN BRIGADE ON THE MOVE appears elsewhere.) 

THEY HAVE COVERED 2800 MILES ON FOOT IN ONE YEAR. 
































ONE 


THESE = ? PARTISANS WHEEL A FIELD-GUN INTO POSITION BEHIND A TRUCK FOR USE ON 
FRONTS WHER} MARSHAI TITO 38 GIVING BATTLE TO THE GERMANS 


nN = 7? \ PARTISAN SUPPLY COLUMN PASSING THROUGH A BOSNIAN VILLAGE 
LED BY MARSHAL TITO, GIVE THE GERMAN TROOPS NO REST. OF MANY 


3 { PATRIOT SOLDIERS, 
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AMOUS AIRCRAFT: No. 


& at. a Kniss 
A TRIO OF THUNDERBOLTS HURTLE DOWN 


First announced to have been in action in May, 1942, the Republic Thunderbolt 
fighter—-known to the Americans as the P-47—very quickly earned for itself a 
place in the front rank of fighter aircraft produced in this war, its very first 
exploits being the shooting down of a number of the then much-vaunted 
F.W. 190s Designed in September, 1940, by Mr. Alexander Kartveli, of the 
Republic Aviation Corporation, the prototype was first flown in May, 1941. For 


19— THE P-47 THUNDERBOLT, AN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 


some time now, it has been in quantity production for the U.S. Army Air Forces. 
A single-seater, low-wing monoplane, the Thunderbolt, although almost twice as 
heavy as a _ Spitfire it weighs. approximately six tons is surprisingly 
manceuvrable. Its Pratt and Whitney radial motor of 2000-horse-power, driving 
a four-bladed propeller, is boosted by a turbo-supercharger, enabling the Thunder- 
bolt to fly at a speed in excess of 400 miles an hour and to fight at a height 
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SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER. 
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FT FAR BELOW. THUNDERBOLTS HAVE BEEN POWER-DIVED AT 


of seven miles above the earth's surface. Possibly its most outstanding feature 
is its terrific armament. Even the earliest models carried eight half-inch machine- 
guns—only four less than the powerfully defended four-engined Fortress bombers. 
This concentrated destructive power spreads a wide pattern of deadly lead at 
a firing rate of 6400 rounds a minute. The Thunderbolt has, too, a tremendous 
diving speed. On three occasions—twice in the U.S.A. and once in this country 


LIVES 
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UP TO ITS NAME. 


MORE THAN 700 MILES AN HOUR! 
The nose of the 
Thunderbolt is painted white to distinguish it from the F.W. 190, to which it 


it has been power-dived at more than 700 miles an hour! 


bears a close resemblance when seen head-on. Other details include a span of 
41 ft., a length of 32 ft., and a ferrying range of 1000 miles. One of the 
Thunderbolt’s most regular assignments is the escorting of U.S. heavy bombers 
on long-distance daylight raids on targets in Europe 
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BRITAIN’S GREAT PART IN THE WAR: ACHIEVEMENTS OF 0 
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THE ROYAL! 


}PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT. } CASUALTIES OF PILOTS AND AIR CREWS HAILING FROM 
THE BRITISH ISLES ALONE SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 
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HOW BRITAIN IS DOING HER BIT: STATISTICAL DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE PRIME MINISTER'S 


In some quarters the tremendous exertions the British nation is making to | than a police force in 1939,"" the map stresses every theatre of war in which 
bring about the defeat of the Axis have been understated, and it was high time British forces have fought or are fighting at the present time. In the U-boat 
that our air, sea, and land achievements should be plainly mentioned. The war, forces of the Mother Country only have sunk more than half the 
figures which the Prime Minister gave in the House of Commons U-boats from the datum line, of which proof exists in the shape of prisoners, 


facts and 
Allies as well as by neutral powers as claiming and a further 40 per cent. of I 


should be recognised by our 
due credit for ourselves while in no sense disparaging their own immense achieve- which corpses or fragments 
the facts period, from January 1, 1943, 7677 officers and men of the Royal 

set 


and about 4200 Merchant Navy officers and men have lost their lives, alth« 


the very large number of other U-boats, of 
provide evidence of destruction. In the same 
ments. Our artist's statistical diagrams illustrate in simple form Navy 
given by Mr. Churchill on February 22. Taking the Army first, “ little more ugh 
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JF OUR NAVY, ARMY, AND R.A.F. REVEALED BY MR. CHURCHILL. 


ECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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} ENEMY NAVAL VESSELS SUNK. | 
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BETWEEN JAN.1S7, 1943, AND MID-FEBRUARY,1944 BETWEEN JAN.1ST. 1943 AND = 
THE BRITISH NAVY HAS LOST IN ACTION(OR MID-FEBRUARY, 1944 THE BRITISH NAVY HAS 
HAS HAD DISABLED FOR MORE. THAN ONE YEAR) SUNK 19 ENEMY WARSHIPS AND ALSO A LARGE NUMBER OF SMALLER 


WAR VESSELS. 
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SRCHANTMEN SUNK. 


oe Mai ae 

SHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY HAVE BOMBARDED BETWEEN JAN.IST, 1943 rey, oe Prone 

THE ENEMY COAST-ON 716 OCCASIONS. HAS BEEN PREGOMINANTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR SINKING 
316 ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS. AGGREGATING 335,000 TONS. 


FROM JAN. 1971943 TO MID-FEBRUARY,1944, 















































FACTS RELATING TO THE FIGHTING SERVICES IN EVERY THEATRE OF WAR UP TO DATE. 


in the latter case the Merchant Navy losses do not represent the total sacri- minesweepers, etc., and British action is mainly responsible for sinking 3Ié 
fice of about one-fifth of their average number. Since the beginning of the merchant ships aggregating 335,000 tons. Turning to the production of air 
war. 41,000 officers and men of the Royal Navy have been killed, just over craft, the Prime Minister said that judged by every possible test, it already 
30 per cent. of its pre-war strength of 133,000, as is shown in our diagrams far exceeds the German datum line. The Russian production is about equal to 
In coastal conflict since January 1, 1943, the Royal Navy has bombarded the ours and the American double or treble the German. In regard to the air itself, 
enemy coast on 716 occasions, and we have lost in action or had <isabled the British Islanders alone have lost 38,300 pilots and air crews killed, 10,400 
for more than one year 95 warships. The Royal Navy in this period has missing and over 10,000 aircraft since September, 1939. The R.A.F. has made 
sunk 19 enemy warships, besides a large number of E-boats, escort vessels, nearly 900,000 sorties in the North European theatre 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: 
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THE GREAT U.S. ASSAULT ON TRUK, THE JAPANESE NAVAL BASE IN THE CAROLINES : : 
ENEMY SHIPS—23 WERE SUNK—IN THE HARBOUR AFTER THE BOMBERS’ ATTACK. 
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HE taking of the islands of Kwajalein, Roi and Namur, in the Marshalls was 
attended by very heavy losses to the enemy. Tokyo has announced that their 
garrisons had been wiped out by the American forces which seized the islands early 
last month, and gave the number of their troops as 4500 men, adding that 2000 
civilians serving with the troops had “fought in vigorous co-operation with the 
garrison units and had shared the same fate."’ The Japanese figures are at variance 


with those given by an official American report, which stated that the number of 
[Continued below. 
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4 THE U.S. INVASION OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS: HANGARS ‘AND ENEMY AIRCRAFT 
ARE NOTHING BUT TWISTED METAL ON THEIR AIRFIELD AT ROI, 4 











ANNOUNCED ON FEBRUARY I AS HAVING BEEN CAPTURED BY U.S. FORCES, 
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| 4 JAPANESE DEAD LIE IN A TRENCH ON NAMUR ISLAND IN THE KWAJALEIN ATOLL 














f THE ISLAND OF KWAJALEIN, IN THE MARSHALLS, SEEN DURING AN U.S. BOMBING 





ATTACK ON THIS STRONGLY-DEFENDED ENEMY BASE. V—- 











Continued.) 


enemy dead on Kwajalein was 4650 and on Roi and+Namur 3472, a total of 8122, 
and that 264 prisoners had been taken. Many of the Marshall atolls are very large, 
though the actual islands are tiny and stand no more than a few feet above high- 
water mark. Kwajalein is the largest, and is shaped like a boomerang, but 
Island, at its south-east tip, is only a mile and a half long, and Roi 


Kwajalein 
Island, at 
mile long. 
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° nais: 
A THREE-STORY CONCRETE BLOCK-HOUSE COMPLETELY DEMOLISHED BY THE U.S, ¢ 
PRE-INVASION BOMBARDMENT OF NAMUR ISLAND IN THE MARSHALLS. 3 
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This last was used as an air base by the Japanese. That these also Ic 

















JAPANESE INSTALLA- 
TIONS ON NAMUR GO 
UP IN SMOKE AS U.S. 
DEMOLITION SQUADS 
GO INTO ACTION. IN 
THE FOREGROUND, 
ON ROI ISLAND, 
AMERICAN SNIPERS 
RETURN ENEMY FIRE. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN, SURROUNDED BY CIVILIANS WHEN 
THEY VISITED A LONDON STREET BOMBED IN A RECENT RAID. 
Within a few hours of the sixth of the Luftwaffe’s recent attempts to 
burn London, the King and Queen made a tour of bombed areas. After 
visiting a rest centre in a hard-hit borough, they walked through side 
streets to watch Civil Defence services at work on a bombed site. 





men to make a landing. Unhappily, they crashed, and were killed. 
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BRITISH ROCKET GUNS ; LONDON AIR RAIDS; 
A LINER AND A BATTLESHIP SALVAGED. 





ROCKETS FROM LONDON’S ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS (LEFT) ROARING UPWARDS AND (RIGHT) BURSTING 
IN THE SKY. PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING A RECENT RAID. 


These photographs, taken in a London suburb during a recent raid, give an impression of the soaring and bursting 

rockets of the ‘“‘Z”’ guns, Britain’s anti-aircraft rocket projectors, concerning which details have recently been released. 

They have been in use against the Luftwaffe for some time now, and have accounted for a number of enemy bombers. 

The projectiles, flashing upwards towards the aircraft, make a roar like an express train entering a tunnel, and from 
the rockets red balls hurtle into the heavens, exploding with multi-starred violence over a big area of sky. 





FLYING FORTRESS WHICH FAILED TO LAND BEING \ FAMOUS CARMELITE CHURCH IN THE WEST END GUTTED 


COACHED BY THE STATION C.O, FROM THE LOWER FORTRESS. DURING ONE OF THE FIRE-RAISING RAIDS ON LONDON. 


The navigator and ball-turret gunner brought a Flying Fortress back Our picture shows one of the results of the Luftwaffe’s attempts last 
from a raid over Germany with the pilot unconscious and the co-pilot 


week to set fire to London. It represents the burnt-out shell of one of 
the best-known Roman Catholic churches in London. The church 


The Station C.O., in another Fortress, tried to coach the two 
was a'most completely demolished. 





’ 

AFTER ONE OF THE GREATEST SALVAGE OPERATIONS IN THE FORMER FRENCH ANOTHER FAMOUS SHIP FLOATS ONCE AGAIN. THE U.S.S. * OKLAHOMA,” SUNK AT PEARI 
LINER “ NORMANDIE,”” NOW MOORED AT HER BROOKLYN PIER. HARBOUR, HAS BEEN REFLOATED AND MOVED INTO DRY DOCK. 

It was in February, 1942 that the famous French liner “ Normandie” capsized at her New York City Two months before the “ Normandie" capsized in New York, the U.S. battleship ‘ Ok!ahoma” (29,000 tons) 

pier after being gutted by fire. Nearly two years’ work succeeded raising her again, and subse- was torpedoed in the Japanese air attack at Pearl Harbour on December 7, !94!. and subsequently 

yuently work was done on her at an undisclosed dry dock on the New Jersey coast Rechristened ipsized. After a brilliant piece of salvage work, the crippled battleship was righted again, and, still 

the U.S.S. “ Lafayette,”” she was transferred to the custody of the Todd Shipyards Corporation on showing some of the damage inflicted in the Japanese attack, is seen above in a dry dock at Pearl 


January I! this year, and twenty tugs manceuvred her 





to the pier at Brooklyn. Harbour. (A radio picture from the U.S. Navy.) 
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ON THE ARAKAN FRONT: INDIAN TROOPS _ ar a. ae eff 
IN ACTION IN BURMA. 




















A SUBADAR 
(CENTRE) OF THE 
RAJPUT REGIMENT 
RESTING WITH 
HIS MEN AFTER 
AN ASSAULT ON 
THE JAPANESE, 
WHO ARE ONLY 
100 YARDS AWAY. 




























SECTOR OF THE ARAKAN FRONT IN BURMA, HELD BY INDIAN TROOPS 
THE RAJPUT REGIMENT, A BREN GUNNER COVERS ENEMY POSITIONS. 
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NOT SO QUIET AS IT LOOKS. 








THE PHOTOGRAPHER HAD 

BARELY CROSSED THE RIVER 

WHEN JAP GUNS OPENED UP ; i THE INDIAN TROOPS OF THE RAJPUT REGIMENT FIND THIS 

FRCM THE SLOPES ON THE : : GRIM WARNING ON THE THRESHOLD OF NO MAN'S LAND, ON 
FAR SIDE. ; THE ARAKAN FRONT. 




















HUGE CLOUDS OF SMOKE FROM A_ JAPANESE TRAIN ATTACKED ;: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BLAZING TRAIN. FROM THE SPEED WITH WHICH IT CAUGHT FIR! 


BY R.A.F, BEAUFIGHTERS ON THE RANGOON-MANDALAY RAILWAY. If IS PROBABLE THAT IT WAS CARRYING OIL FOR JAPANESE WAR MACHINES IN BURMA. 


Our pictures show Indian troops of the Rajput Regiment in action in the difficult the Sudan, then, after a short period as Commander of the Tenth Indian Infantry 


country of the Arakan front in Burma, where the most recent news reveals that Brigade, he took over command of the Fourth Indian Division He led this 
the Seventh Indian Division is fighting magnificently and has forced the Japs, Division throughout the summer and autumn of 1941, including General Auchinleck’'s 
who launched a heavy attack against it, into retreat. It was made known on offensive which captured Benghazi After a brief period at G.H.Q., New Delhi, 
Sunday last, February 27, that Major-General Messervy is commanding the Seventh General Messervy was given command of the Seventh Indian Infantry Divis 


Indian Divisior He was, first f all, G.S.O.1. of the Fifth Indian Division in i and went down into Arakan He is an Indian Army ficer 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 











LIEUT. DONALD CAMERON, V.C., R.N.R. 
Awarded the V.C.: one of the two commanding 
officers of H.M. midget submarines which, or 
September 22 last, carried out a daring and suc- 
cessful attack on the “ Tirpitz.’’ Lieut. Cameron, 
who was in the Merchant Navy before the war 
and became a subrnarine officer in August, 1940, 


i 
s 


LIEUT. BASIL PLACE, V.C., D.S.C., R.N. 
The second of the two commanding officers of 
H.M. midget submarines to be awarded the V.C. 
for the attack on the “ Tirpitz.” Both officers 
scuttled their ships when they realised withdrawal 
was impossible. Lieut. Place, who is also a 
prisoner of war, has been a submarine officer since 





BRIG.-GENERAL GEORGE KITCHING. 
The new commander of a Canadian oversea 
division, in succession to Major-General F. F. 
Worthington, is Brig.-General George Kitching. 
At the age of thirty-three he becomes Canada’s 
youngest General. He came overseas with the First 
Canadian Division in Novembe1, 1939 and won the 


wl 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL F. W. DEAKIN. 
During his recent review of the war in the House, 
Mr. Churchill mentioned “‘ a young friend of mine, 
an Oxford don,” who entered Yugoslavia by para- 
chute some time ago and was, for eight months, 
at Marshal Tito’s H.Q. H€ was Lieut.-Colonel 
Deakin, before the war 2 Fellow and Lecturer 
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MR. J. REID MOIR, F.R.S. 
Mr. James Reid Moir, who did valuable and original 
work on the early history of man, particularly in 
East Anglia, died on February 24, aged sixty-four. 
He was a Fellow of the Roya! Anthropological 
Institute and an honorary member of the Postitute 
of. Palwontology of Man, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
A past contributor %. ” The Illustrated London 
ews. 
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on February 26 over the Adelaide course between Ely and Littleport. 
mile and a half, and Oxford won by three-quarters of a length, in eight minutes six seconds. 


The distance was a 


y 
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CHRISTI); J. H. 
T. A. WOTHERSPOON 








THE CAMBRIDGE CREW: (L. TO R.) I. H. PHILLIPPS (WINCHESTER AND FIRST AND TH'!RD TRINITY) ; 


COCHRANE (RADLEY AND QUEEN’S); J. 

M. D. WHITWORTH (SHREWSBURY AND LADY MARGARET); J. J. 

GARSON (MALVERN AND CLARE); D. A. RAMSAY (LATYMER AND ST. CATHARINE'’S) ; 

(SHREWSBURY AND FIRST AND THIRD TRINITY); G. D. 5S. 
(RUGBY AND PEMBROKE; COX). 


CAPENER (SHERBORNE AND TRINITY HALL) ; 
SCOTT (RADLEY AND CORPUS 


MACLELLAN 

















is now a prisoner of war. ES June, 1941. D.S.O. during the Sicilian campaign. in Modern History at Wadham College. 
e 
td 
bro ns =u - ip < 
MAJOR-GENERAL F. W. MESSERVY. % MRS. M. K. GANDHI, 
The Commander of the 7th Indian Division in 2 * The wife of the Indian Congress Party leader, 
Arakan is Major-General Messervy. He was first THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE : THE OXFORD CREW—(L. TO R.) D. G. JAMISON (RADLEY Mrs. Gandhi died on February 22 at the age of 
of all G.S.O.1. of the 5th Indian Division in the AND MAGDALEN); M. E. WHITWORTH-JONES (ST. EDWARD'S AND TRINITY); J. M. H. BROOKS seventy-four. She shared some of her husband’s 
Sudan. After a short period as Commander of the (RADLEY AND NEW); J. R. L. CARSTAIRS (ST. EDWARD'S AND CHRISTCHURCH); M. L. H. LEE imprisonments and also his many and varying 
10th Indian Infantry Brigade, he took over com- (SHREWSBURY AND WORCESTER); R. T. WARWICK (BEDALES AND ORIEL); G. N. POYNTER dietetic prohibitions, but in the political discussions 
mand of the 4th Indian Division and led them (ST. EDWARD'S AND TRINITY); S. A. DE HAMEL (SHREWSBURY AND NEW), R. EBSWORTH SNOW of which he was the centre she had not the slightest 
during General Auchinleck’s offensive which (BRADFIELD AND MAGDALEN ; COX). influence. She had the traditional reverence of the 
captured Benghazi. Pa Oxford gained their second success in the third of the wartime boat races which was rowed — Hindu wife for her husband. 2 
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PROFESSOR H. F. NEWALL, F.R.S. 
Professor of Astrophysics at Cambridge University 
since 1909 and Emeritus Professor since 1928, Pro- 
fessor H. F. Newall died on February 21. From 
1886 to 1890 he held the office of Demonstrator in 
Experimental Physics at Cambridge under the 
Professorship of J. J. Thomson. President of the 

Astronomical Society from 1907-09. 








SIR HENRY WOOD 
Sir Henry Wood, the celebrated conductor, is 
seventy-five on March 4, and a commemoration 
oncert is arranged to take place at the Albert 
Hall. His long association with the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts is known to all music-lovers, 
and as a conductor of outstanding merit he has 
lirected orchestras in many parts of the world, 
his reputation being world-wide. 
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MAJOR L. WIGRAM. 
Remembered as an outstanding pioneer of the new 
system of battle drill that is now accepted as an 
essential part of British infantry training, Major 
Lionel Wigram was killed‘early last month while 
leading a detachment of Italian irregulars on the 
Eighth Army front. For some time he held the 
appointment of Commandant of the G.H.Q. School 
for training of instructors. 





GENERAL MIHAILOVITCH. 
It was General Mihailovitch who, according to Mr. 
Churchill, “ drifted gradually into the position 
where some of his commanders.made accommoda- 
tion with the Italian and German troops” in 
Yugoslavia. Mihailovitch acts in the name of the 
royal Yugoslav Government, but he and his fol- 
lowers are no longer doing any effective fighting 

against the Germans. 
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SENATOR BARKLEY. 
It was in the morning of the day that the U.S. 
House of Representatives overrode President 
Roosevelt's veto of the Tax Bill by 299 votes to 95 
that the majority leader, Senator Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, submitted his resignation from that post to 
his Democrat colleagues. He was, however, 
promptly and unanimously re-elected and accepted 
their decision. 
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ONE MAN—ONE DIVE: A STRIKING SPEED PHOTOGRAPH OF A FAMOUS DIVER IN FOUR STAGES OF A SINGLE PLUNGE. 


This most interesting example of modern speed photography is a _ four-flash to secure this result he used a stroboscopic light source mounted in a searchlight 
exposure of Pete Desjardin, the famous diver, making a feature dive It was reflector. During the dive the reflector was aimed at the diver, so that the 
taken by Harold E. Edgerton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and background would not receive additional light during each flash 
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* FERNDEAN MANOR,” TO WHICH ROCHESTER RETIRED 





. ‘“‘ THORNFIELD HALL,” THE HOME OF MR. ROCHESTER, 7 
- IN “JANE EYRE,” IS REALLY A HOUSE CALLED THE % 
RYDINGS, NEAR BRADFORD, IN YORKSHIRE. HERE 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE USED TO VISIT. 




















$ THE “‘ BLACK BULL” AT 
 BRANWELL BRONTE, THE 
THE GRAVE OF EMILY AND CHARLOTTE BRONTE IN 7 CHARLOTTE AND EMILY, WHO, 


THE CHURCH AT HAWORTH, YORKSHIRE, WHERE THEIR 
FATHER WAS THE INCUMBENT. J S 








THE RUINED FIREPLACE OF ‘“‘ FERNDEAN MANOR" (WYCOLLER HALL), WHERE JANE #7 
EYRE FOUND THE BLIND ROCHESTER “‘ LEANING OVER IT, WITH HIS HEAD AGAINST % 
THE . . . MANTELPIECE.” 


The Twentieth Century-Fox film~- production of “ Jane Eyre," which has been | 
generally released recently, is a proof of the renewed interest which the public 
is taking in the work of the Bronté sisters. In an article published in the 
American magazine “ Life,’ describing the illustrations reproduced on this, and | 
the facing, page, the writer says: “Some of the finest writing of the nineteenth | 
century was produced about a hundred years ago by two minister's daughters in 





HAWORTH ; 
WASTREL BROTHER OF + : 


EXCESSES, BROKE HIS SISTERS’ HEARTS 





AFTER BLINDING HIMSELF IN TRYING TO RESCUE HIS 
WIFE FROM BLAZING THORNFIELD HALL, IS IN REALITY 
WYCOLLER HALL. 











FREQUENTED BY 








+ THE TRUNK SHARED BY CHARLOTTE AND EMILY / 
? WHEN THEY ATTENDED SCHOOL. THEIR POSSESSIONS *% 
f 4 ARE PRESERVED IN THE HAWORTH PARSONAGE. Z 





BY HIS ALCOHOLIC 
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THE DINING- ROOM AT HAWORTH PARSONAGE—THE CENTRE OF THE BRONTES 
SOCIAL LIFE. THE PIANO BELONGED TO CHARLOTTE, AND EMILY DIED OF 
CONSUMPTION ON THE COUCH. 


wn, 


the parsonage of a small town on the Yorkshire moors. The authors, Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté, wrote under the handicaps of poverty, ill-health and personal 
misfortune. The fame that has come slowly to the Brontés is richly deserved 
The sisters translated the cold world around them and their unhappy lives into 
books filled with subdued tensions and strange, excited melancholy. Cabined in 


their narrow world, knowing only the valleys of heath and the bare hills of their 
[Continued opposite. 
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THIS STREET IN HAWORTH IS TYPICAL OF THE DARK, COBBLED ALLEYS THAT 
STONE CHURCH AND THE 









ar ee SSS SSS OOO SSS ee CLIMB THE STEEP HILLS OF THE TOWN UP TO THE 


BRONTES’ HOME. 





4+ THIS FARMHOUSE ON THE DESOLATE YORKSHIRE MOORS IS THE ONE DESCRIBED IN 4 
2 “*WUTHERING HEIGHTS ’’; ITS OWNER, THE WICKED, BROODING HEATHCLIFF, IS A WORD- 
PORTRAIT OF BRANWELL BRONTE. Pa 




















4} HAWORTH PARSONAGE, THE HOME OF THE BRONTES: THE HOUSE WAS SMALLER ¢ THE HALL-WAY OF THE PARSONAGE, UNCHANGED SINCE THE BRONTES' DAY 

AND MUCH MORE BARE WHEN THEY LIVED THERE, AND THE TWO CENTRAL :¢ THE DOOR ON THE RIGHT WAS THEIR FATHER'S STUDY, AND ACROSS FROM IT 
TREES, PLANTED BY CHARLOTTE, HAVE GROWN TALL. i THE DINING-ROOM WHERE THE SISTERS WROTE THEIR BOOKS. 

Continued.) 

native shire, the Brontés drew on their small experiences when writing their novels are delineations of people the sisters met at school or in Haworth 

books. ... Grim Lowood School, to which Jane Eyre was sent, is the picture The chapters of * Jane Eyre’ are full of people, conversations and situations that 

of a real school—Cowan Bridge—where the Bronté sisters spent their younger Charlotte remembered from her work as a governess. The desolate moors of 

years. ... Thornfield Hall and Ferndean Manor, where the latter part of ‘ Jane ‘Wuthering Heights’... are those near Haworth, beloved by Emily , There 

Eyre’ is laid, were modelled after actual houses well known to Charlotte. They she found the farmhouse that she describes in her book. Its owner, the wicked 

still stand in the gloomy Yorkshire countryside. The characters of the Bronté brooding Heathcliff, is a word-portrait of Branwell Bronté.”’ 
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HANKS to Professor Alexander Fleming, F.R.S., 
the discoverer of Penicillin, the Jllustrated 
London News of September 12, 1942, was enabled to 
publish a description, from material generously placed 
at our disposal by him, of its properties and prepara- 
tion. In his research laboratory at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, a plate culture of germs had been set 
aside. Such plates, when exposed to the air for 





A PENICILLIN MOULD GROWTH AFTER TEN 
DAYS. IT WAS GROWN IN PROFESSOR 
ALEXANDER FLEMING’S LABORATORY AND 


BACTERIAL EXTRACT. 


microscopic examination, are liable to contamination 
by microbes floating in the laboratory. On this plate, 
when it came up for inspection, a largish mould 
had established itself by the side of the cul- 
ture. In appearance it was like other common 
moulds on food-stuffs. But it proved to be much 
out of the common, because it had exerted a per- 
ceptible influence on the colony of staphylococcus 
germs, the rightful tenants of the plate. Those 
nearest to the mould were becoming transparent 
and were dissolving into droplets. In short, they 
were being liquidated. 

The mould, when examined, proved to be Penicil- 
lium notatum, afterwards found to grow in Norway 
on decaying hyssop; and no other of the species 
has the destructive faculty it presents. An inten- 
sive study was made of it, and more particularly 
of its ability to deal with damaging effect on 
different pathogenic organisms. Quite early, it 
appeared that some organisms were sensitive to 
its attack and others resistant. The cocci group 
of infective germs, such as the streptococci, which 
spread inflammation and are found in catarrhal 
conditions ; the staphylococci in localised 
abscesses; in boils and septicemia; the an- 
thrax bacillus, the diphtheria bacillus ; gonococci, 
pneumococci, meningococci, were all vulnerable. 


Other harmful micro-organisms—of typhoid, 
paratyphoid, dysentery, the tubercle bacillus, 
bacillus coli—were not’ vulnerable. These 


inferences were of high scientific interest, and 
remained so, but for some years no more 
decisive effort to exploit them was made outside the 
laboratory, where their discoverer employed the mould 
to isolate a bacillus that was not sensitive from among 
others that were. The possibility that it might be 
converted into an efficient antiseptic in appropriate 
circumstances, in wounds or areas infected with 
organisms susceptible to its anti-bacterial powers, was 
a prediction of its discoverer that remained unverified 
for some years. 

This prefatory summary is necessary to showing 
how a discovery, escaping for so long the wider 
perception due to its remarkable character, has since 
grown to a recognition and a development which is 
world-wide ; and is accompanied by mass production 
of the mould and its essential constituent in Great 
Britain, the United States, and, more recently, in 
Russia. At the same time, research into the properties 
and preparation of penicillin from the mould is being 
carried on not only in the laboratories of these establish- 
ments, but in those of scientific institutions in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Mill Hill (Imperial Chemical 
Industries), and elsewhere, as well as in the United 
States ; and pre-eminently in Oxford at the Sir William 
Dunn School of Pathology. 

Professor Fleming, having obtained a growing 
culture of the mould, which is photographed on this 
page, cultivated the growth in the ordinary nutrient 
broth used by bacteriologists. It grew as a felted mass 
on the surface, and he found that the culture fluid, 
diluted some 500 to 800 times, would arrest the 





THE RING~- TESTING CULTURE PLATE FOR 
THE POTENCY OF PENICILLIN. THE SMALL 
CUPS CONTAIN THE ANTI-BACTERIAL FLUJD. 
IS ALMOST THE ANCESTOR OF THE ANTI- THE STREPTOCOCCI OR STAPHYLOCOCCI 
GROW ON THE PLATE. 


By E. S. GREW. 


growth of staphylococci. Thus early it was clear 
that the mould itself would repay further inquiry. 
It could be readily cultivated on a culture plate of 
well-recognised composition, and it was easy to obtain 
in this way enough penicillin for laboratory experi- 
ments. But though these revealed all, or nearly all, 
of the full range of the infections it could arrest, 
evidently an ampler production of penicillin was 
needed, and more must be 
ascertained about its prob- 
able varying potency before it 
could be employed in medicine. 

The Sir William Dunn 
School of Pathology, Oxford, 
under the direction of Dr. 
E. Chain and Professor H. 
W. Florey, F.R.S., was the 
first to undertake these, and 
the general investigation of 
this new anti-bacterial extract. 
The school had previously 
investigated others. They 
found that a concentration of 
penicillin could be achieved 
from the mould that was 
its repository, and that 
in its extraction from the 
liquid solvents a_ reduction 
of the bulk of liquid and 
a considerable purification 
of the penicillin could be 
obtained. Chemically, it was far from pure, and 
the isolation of penicillin in a pure state from the 


A PATIENT'S SERUM INFECTED BY AFTER THE INTKODUCTION 
THE INFECTIVE COCCI AS SEEN PENICILLIN: THE SERUM 
BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION OF SEEN TO BE CLEARED 


PENICILLIN. THE INFECTIVE COCCI. 
liquid proved very difficult, because many reagents 
destroyed it, and its salts were easily soluble in water. 
Finally, however, crystalline salts 
were obtained. The first crude ex- 
tracts, in the form of a_ brown 
powder, contained only about 2 per 
cent. of pure penicillin ; but subsequent 
experiments raised this in some ex- 
amples to 25 per cent. In order 
to enable workers to recognise what 
potency their preparations possess, 
a purely arbitrary standard was set 
up, and has become known as the 
Oxford unit. It is defined as_ the 
amount of penicillin contained in a 
cubic centimetre of a __ prescribed 
solution. Dry preparations have been 
standardised against the agreed  solu- 
tion, and the Oxford unit is now 
in general adoption. Its .potency is 
such that a_ one-fifteenth to one- 
twentieth of it per cubic centimetre 
will arrest the growth of twenty-six 
strains of staphylococci. This is not 
all, From the first there has 
always been too little penicillin. The 
school has adopted or _ investigated 
every measure suggested for enlarging 
its growth by modifying the medium on 
which it is grown, and for discovering 


THE PROGRESS OF PENICILLIN. 
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STERILISING 
THE MOULD 
NBCESSARY PROCESS IS CARRIED OUT, AS SHOWN ABOVE, IN A GREAT 
PRESSURE APPARATUS CALLED THE 
Photographs, with the exception of i Sue one, by courtesy of Professor Alexander 
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the best way of extracting the penicillin salts. The 
methods of growth, reduction, extraction, purification 
(the purer the salt the more effective it is) are too 
lengthy to be described, and are not wholly available 
for publication, but only for use in authorised centres. 
But Oxford also devised a ring test. Small glass or 
porcelain cylinders on, or in, the surface of an agar 
plate, and containing the inactivating preparation, 
measure its potency by the effect produced on germs 
sown on the plate, in terms of the distance at which 
the inactivation is effective. 

With these weapons in hand, the Oxford inquirers 
proceeded to examine what penicillin would effect not 
only on test animals, but on the infections of the 
human body. We may shortly say what it will do 
and what it will not do. It will not destroy the germs 
it assails, but it will stop their growth, leaving the 
body’s own resources to do the rest more effectually. 
It has other limitations. A dose of it cannot be 
swallowed like a tablet, because the acid of the gastric 
juice will destroy it, and even if so administered in 
capsules, the body may get rid of it before its object 
is accomplished. There remains. administration by 
injection in one or other method, intravenous, intra- 
muscular, or parenteral, which appears to be absorp- 
tion by the nasal cavities. These hindrances are set 
off by its efficacy in local administration for burns, 
certain skin affections, and for wounds. That at 
present is its highest recommendation in the current 
state of knowledge, unless we supplement it with 
penicillin’s unique property of not being in any way 
toxic, wherever or how it is administered.- Adminis- 
tration is not always simple. Historically, the 

first successful application was that which enabled 

Professor Florey and Dr. (Mrs.) M. E. Florey to 

treat mastoiditis. At present the latest and 

most important results are its application to 
the closure of soft-tissue battle wounds 
advocated by Professor Florey and _ Brigadier 

Cairns on the strength of recent experiences in 

North Africa. Dr. M. E. Florey offers convincing 

records of successful treatment with penicillin 

applied to eye infections, wound sinuses, skin 
infections, and burns. 

This much abbreviated summary of what peni- 
cilln has done, and is doing, would be con- 
spicuously incomplete without the record of the 
almost miraculous effect of its application by 
Professor Alexander Fleming to an apparently 
hopeless case of streptococcal meningitis. The 
patient was admitted to St. Mary’s Hospital in 
June, developed meningitis in July, and was 
practically given up. In the first week in 
August, following injection of successive units 
of penicillin, supplied by Professor Florey, 
into the spinal fluid, he recovered, left the 
hospital in September, and now, more than a 
year later, is well. 

Looking with Dr. L. P. Garrod into the future, 
we may perceive that the full possibilities of peni- 
cillin have not been reached. It will become more 
available, though not yet; and a way may be 
opened to its synthesis. All this has sprung from 

the spore sown in a hospital laboratory, and culti- 
vated since to spread over the world. 





THE FLASKS CONTAINING THE NUTRIENT SOLUTION BEFORE 


IS PUT INTO THEM FOR GROWTH. THIS EXTREMELY 
** AUTOCLAVE.” 
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BEETLE RESINS. They bind together lots of things 
— for instance sawdust, fabric, wood, pigments and so on. Sometimes they 
make moulded articles like electric switches, sometimes they make castiina 
weatherproof and tough. They may stick a Mosquito aircraft together or 
appear as the bond in laminated sheets. And the bind is permanent—once 
the operation is performed heat or damp has no effect. There’s a great 


future for Beetle bonding—are you interested in the future ? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD + ONE ARGYLL ST + LONDON W.I 
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W, EN it is impossible to lower the boats, and when rescue work 
cannot be carried out alongside, all hope depends on the accuracy 
of the projected lines. In this, as in other respects, the Schermuly 
Pistol Rocket Apparatus has earned the confidence 


and approbation of seamen all over the world. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED « SURREY 
















Every so often somebody sits on a pole tor 
a fortnight. Or uses his nose to push a 
peanut up Pike’s Peak. He hopes that 
novelty will bring him fame and fortune. What 
he gets is a brief and cheap notoriety ; his ‘stunt’ 
is without purpose or value. 

But, says someone, how about yourselves? Isn'ta 
great part of Simmonds’ success due to novelty? 
Simmonds Stop Nuts, Fram Filters, Simmonds Instru- 
ments and Controls — isn’t each of them an example 
of industrial novelty ? Don’t Simmonds encourage and 
seek for industrial novelty ? 

The answer to all these questions is “ Yes”. If you think 
you have a novel idea for industrial use you'll find us ready 
listeners, But we shan’t listen long if novelty is a// you have 

to offer. Tohold our interest, your idea must pass a simple 
but searching test: “* Is a job done better, or more quickly, or 
more cheaply?” In short, the important thing about any 
Simmonds product is not that it is novel, but that it is besrer. 














SIMMONDS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION Finding 
LIMITED - d BET TER 
; mamas : NEW an 
2-3 * NORFOLK STREET - LONDON - W.C.2 Q ays 
w ty a 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 
LONDON - MELBOURNE MONTREAL - PARIS - NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 
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BASIC ENGLISH 


es 





The first 


condition for your 











peace, as for the great 







international peace, is to 


make existence completely safe. 







SIN 


we 


Let the forces on which law 





and order are based be sup- 






mitts XY 
—— 
r eal 


ported by the science of 






keeping danger at a 






distance. 









I cm the Tyre... 
We give the text above in Basic English 


to encourage the study of this proposed I take the jolts and jars on all the broken roads of war. I carry the 
universal language. guns, the ammunition and stores. On the Home Front, too, I have 


Y a full-time job. The Motor Industry is proud to give its praise to 
THE CHATWOOD SECU RIT Britain’s Tyre Industry which keeps pace with the ever-increasing 
demands of war. The Motor Industry awaits the day when it can 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTD give employment to many thousands now in uniform. 


Bankers’ Engineers 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Telegrams : Telephone : 


Chatwood, Shrewsbury Shrewsbury 4001 — 


LONDON : MANCHESTER ; GLASGOW : BOMBAY 2 Di: /, 7 on ee bt bi: s , 















































Note these Facts | 
Rheumatism has one | 
thing in common 
with Neuritis, Head- 
ache, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, Colds & 


"Flu: its manifestations of 
pain are safely and speedily 
relieved by two tablets of 


IS ON THE HORIZON ‘Genaspein’. 


ET us take heart. Let us sound a clarion 

call of hope. Cancer is NOT incurable. 
Caught in its carly stages, this dread disease 
can be arrested—cven cured. Some patients 
walk out of The Royal Cancer Hospital at 
Fulham Road, London, every week . . . dis- 
charged . . . tree to embark on a new and 
often unhoped-for lease of life. Isn't that 


The exact causes of Rheumatism 
have yet to be discovered by 
medical science, but it is known 
that salicylate therapy has a bene- 
ficial action on the disturbances 
of uric acid metabolism associated 
with certain types of Rheumatism: 
*Genasprin’, therefore, combats 
these conditions as well as giving 
sure and speedy relief from the pain 
that accompanics them. 





18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


e original regiment was raised in ~60 and in was equippe 
Th ! d in 1759-60 and in 1807 Jd 
omething to be proud of ? as Hussars. In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed 
sum ad I bi until 1858, It was given its title — 18th Queen Mary's Own Royal 
. J : ‘ Hussars—when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief 
, rclenting research, grim patience : . . 

pe ae ee ti 1 6 : “wo ior - eet in 1910. Linked with the | 3th Hussars after the War 1914-18. Aithough 
and dogged endurat sie ee \ '. pec ‘ . 4 for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to 
been Y* ssible. As generously as you have be re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 
helped us in the past, please help again. 


For only with YOUR help can we continue of aspirin can be relied upon not 
to fight the good tight until Victory is won, B to depress the heart of upset 
— | the digestion. ‘Genasprin’ és ab- 

Che Boyal solutely pure: it will not produce 

any harmful after-ctlects. You can 

Fan 'g i 0 U E E N *‘Genasprin’ kills Pain 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY i < > H | quickly — time it / 
ww peciSe 

Hosp ital MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., Saree belie Pema aah pote abr 

waaay LEITH, EDINBURGH. i, if 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 __ Distilieries ; Gien Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 


Only an absolutely pure form 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


at 1/5d. or 2/3d. a carton. 





| 
get ‘Genasprin’ from any chemist | | 

q 

| 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing lo war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be laken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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Once upon a ftime.. 


. we used te fling our clubs into 
the back ot the car and make for the 
Ist tee toying with ingenuous hope 

. . for surely the magic moment had 
at last arrived when we would keep 
our heads glued down and swing so 
slowly that the ball would be caught 
i : unawares ? Golf was a grand game, 
No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality : 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 4 ' remember. That first shot with the 
ing of the choice imported ; ’ new spoon, that seemed to have taken 
wines and selected herbs of ; F : 

p ae 4 : wing for ever. That h I 
which it is composed make . : whined taecactog 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. y 
Regrettably not in full supply 3 A wrong. That two at the short hole 
at present, but contact your 4 Bernard Darwin praised . .. Tired and 
Wine Merchant—you may be : 4 
fortunate. 

Remember, every occasion with : | Wie E 
VAMOUR is a special one. 4 : : - & : theories blossomed and the sole 
; Opposition was an ancient military 


good to play but equally good to 


on a seaside course (was it Harlech, 
or Saunton ?) when nothing could go 


thirsty, we were happy members of a 
friendly Parliament, the 19th, where 


man with the curious name of Bogey. 
And when our other enemy is com- 
pletely in the bag, we shall head once 
more for the Ist, probably in light 
aeroplanes, and certainly in tweeds as 
comfortable as battle-dress and forty 





times nicer, from 


pec MOSS 6ROS 


VERMOUTH 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


Naval, Military, R.A.F., and General Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of Kinz St. and Bedford St., W.C.2. 


TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines 





And at Bristol, Manchester, Aldershot, Salisbury, Bournemouth, York, etc. 




















Sparklets R Ra LT TR aA NSP 0 7 5 _ S 
is Half the Battle” — fortwo ae 


All available supplies of | mellowness 
A) 


SPARKLETS BULBS are | 
( SPECIAL TRAINS 
Y FOR WORKMEN 
are run to (' 
WAR FACTORIES 
every week 


















being distributed as 





equitably as possible. 


For the present, please 











cKINEAYY 
w VOB. 1d 
Sd a Scotch Wt | 

5 gah”; i] 
co vst 4 








“go easy with the soda” 









and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual | 


supplier. 





 Mackinla ys 


SCOTCH WHI ays 
Established 1820 


RAILWAYS CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO 


LNER* SR DISTILLERS 


BRITISH 
GWR° LMS 
CARRY THE WAR LOAD 





LEITH SCOTLAND 








HYGIENIC — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 





4, 1944 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Marcu 


Good work— good whisky | 





ORAS ih ope eh Pei Noman, § 


Me ee mn 





NIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 


New Oxford Street. I 
tt New York (N 
Z.; La t 





